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President’s Corner 
...Deborah Evans 


It was nice to get back home to 39 mm inthe rain gauge _ will be plenty of people who can assist with identification 
and more since; though the howling gales that | fortunately and lots of reference material, so it is an excellent chance 
missed last week will have dried things out again. My to improve your skills and provide extra pairs of eyes for 
thanks to all those on the committee who filled in for me observing and hands for recording. 
while | was away and to Alison Watson and Valda 
Dedman who have handled the editing of the Geelong October also brings our next Wider Geelong Flora lecture. 
Naturalist so capably while Lorraine has also been on This will be something of a departure from our normal 
holiday. botanical program with a chance for us to hear from a 
number of speakers discussing the hydrogeology of Lake 
I’m sorry | missed the boneseeding day. By all accounts it Connewarre. The lower Barwon River lakes and wetlands 
was another very successful working bee and the sausage are of major significance to the biodiversity of our region, 
sizzle at lunchtime obviously provided a good opportunity and the monitoring of the health of this system in the face 
for members to socialise. The Koala seen in the Sugar of climate change and increasing urbanisation is an 
Gums opposite the information centre (a female, important role for the GFNC. Please remember to RSVP if 
nicknamed Smokey by the Echidna Walkabout team) was you are coming on this evening (See page 16), and also 
an additional bonus. see Barry Lingham’s report on page 2 for how you can 
contribute to ongoing observations. 
September and October bring our usual busy months of 
Spring activities. We have biodiversity surveys on both And finally, don’t forget the next talk presented by PALM 
months, which provide wonderful opportunities to visit (People for a Living Moorabool) on September 13 (see 
private properties with interesting habitats for us to study. | page2). The Moorabool River is another important local 
Don’t worry if you are not an expert at identification; there ecosystem that requires our support. 


Tonight... 


...Peter Marriot will be talking about moths. 


At the October meeting... 


...Daniel lerodiaconou will speak about the Victorian Marine Habitat Mapping Project. 


Funding First Aid Qualifications 


The GFNC Committee appreciates having members who have completed First Aid training on our excursions. To help 
increase the number of members who have First Aid qualifications, the committee has agreed to fund members costs 
incurred to gain First Aid training certificates, or refresher and update courses. 

Please contact Barry Lingham (52554291 or email ginc@vicnet.net.au) for more information. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email 
address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/_ _ e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. The photos on the front and back covers are by Daniel Widell and are of 
Southern Right Whales at Apollo Bay. 
The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to 
allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 





What's up 


very significant astronomical event occurred during 
July that even rated a mention in the newspapers. 


On the evening of 19 July, amateur astronomer Anthony 
Wesley of Murrumbateman in NSW was observing the 
planet Jupiter through his 14.5 inch diameter reflecting. 
The conditions were not perfect and he was about to give 
up for the night but decided to have one last look. He 
noticed a dark spot on the planet near the south pole. As 
the planet rotated and the spot came into full view he 
realised that it was too dark to be a normal atmospheric 
feature and too irregular to be the shadow of a moon. 
Recalling the famous impact of the comet Shoemaker- 
Levy 9 in 1994, he decided that the spot was probably the 
place where something had recently hit Jupiter. He quickly 
photographed the feature and alerted the astronomical 
community. Observatories around the world confirmed that 
some object, either a small asteroid or comet, had indeed 
collided with Jupiter, ‘splashing’ into its dense atmosphere. 
It was estimated that the object itself was about 100 
metres across, but the dark spot it created eventually 
expanded to at least the diameter of the Earth. 


| was anxious to see this rare event and set up the 
telescope on the evening of 20 July, but seeing conditions 
were poor and | was not sure whether the spot would be 
visible anyway. Spaceweather.com told me that the impact 
site trailed Jupiter's Great Red Spot by approximately two 
hours. | calculated that it should have been visible on the 
evening of 22 July but | must have made a mistake when 
converting from Universal Time, because although 
conditions were quite good, | did not see the spot. The 
evening of 24 July provided another opportunity, but the air 
was much too unsteady for any of Jupiter's features to be 
seen. | decided to try again at around 10 pm on 27 July. | 
had just set up the telescope and could see Jupiter 
through the eyepiece when the sky clouded over 


...Dean Hewish 


completely. Not being prepared to give up, | waited to see 
if the clouds would blow away. At about 10.45, a break in 
the clouds reached the position of Jupiter and | was finally 
able to make out a small dark spot in the expected place. 
Marilyn also confirmed that the feature was visible. | kept 
watching for another 15 minutes and occasionally had very 
sharp views of the impact site. 


Over the following weeks, the dark material drifted in the 
violent winds that circulate around Jupiter. It actually 
became larger and more prominent for a while and then 
started to split up and disperse. 


The composition of the dark material left behind in 
Jupiter's atmosphere after impacts is still being 
investigated, but the fragments of the comet Shoemaker- 
Levy 9 made very similar dark spots when they 
successively hit over a period of about a week starting on 
16 July 1994. We were actually watching Jupiter with our 
telescope in our backyard at the predicted time of the first 
of those impacts. We had invited GF NC members 
Margaret Cameron and Elizabeth Kerr to watch the event 
with us. We were disappointed not to see a flash but the 
actual impact explosions turned out to be dim in visible 
light (although very bright in infra-red). However, the dark 
spot left by the impact rotated into view as we watched, 
which was very exciting. Over the following weeks, we had 
excellent views of the chain of impact scars on the giant 
planet. 


The fact that we have now been able to see two such 
events suggests that impacts on Jupiter are not rare, or 
perhaps we have just been very lucky. 


As always, Spaceweather.com gave excellent coverage 
and high quality pictures of the impact scar can be seen by 
browsing its archives from 20 July onward. 


First treasurer honoured with OAM 


illiam Duncan MacKenzie, the first treasurer of the 
GFNC and the first editor of Geelong Naturalist, 
has been awarded an OAM in the Queens Birthday Hon- 
ours for his work as Chairman of Gluepot Reserve, 
his services to Birds Australia and to the community. 
Duncan was one of the people who formed the GFNC in 
1961, and at the inaugural meeting was elected 
Assistant Secretary (Voi Williams nee Boardman was sec- 
retary) and Honorary Treasurer, a position he 
held until 1965. 
When it was decided to publish Geelong Naturalist in 
1964, Duncan was appointed Editor. 
Shortly after, we lost Duncan to the ‘deep south’ when he 
was accepted as a member of an expedition 
to Macquarie Island. He later worked with Dr Robert Car- 
rick from CSIRO. He had several trips to Macquarie 
Island in succeeding years, then moved into other fields of 


... [revor Pescott 


work, and | was delighted to renew my acquaintance 

with him on a trip to Gluepot Reserve several years ago. 

| met Duncan, then a school boy, in the 1950s and we 
spent a great deal of time together photographing and 
later banding birds. He was a regular visitor to Mud Islands 
where we banded storm petrels, and to mutton-bird- 
banding forays to Port Fairy. We also banded many Flame 
Robins at the You Yangs. 

Duncan's father was manager of the drive-in theatre at 
Moolap, so we were able to climb up inside the huge 
screen to where a Barn Owl was nesting, and he banded 
the owlets. 

| would like to extend my personal congratulations, and 
those of the GFNC committee and members, to Duncan 
for his well deserved honour. 
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Talking About the Moorabool 
(Talk 2) 


The second in the PALM (People for a Living Moorabool) 
talks series, Talking About the Moorabool, will take place 
on... 


Sunday, September 13, 2009, 2.00—5.00pm 
TOPIC: -Lost Waters 
PLACE: Narmbool Lodge, Elaine 
SPEAKERS: Erica Nathan and Bill Allan 


Our May speaker, hydro- and environment geologist 


Peter Dahlhaus, gave us the story of Moorabool River's 
formation and its slow evolution before white settlement 
introduced an entirely new set of change-factors. 


Now Erica Nathan picks up the narrative from the arrival 
of European settlers and the advent of farming ... then 
townships ... then cities ... and how these developments 
impacted on the Moorabool and its catchment. 


Drawing on the extensive research for her book, Lost 
Waters, Erica will talk about the human stories behind the 
complex and competing demands for water in the upper 
reaches of the Moorabool as settlement numbers grew 


Bill Allan is an eel farmer of the old school and knows at 
first hand the subtle interplay of the forces that, year to 
year, influence river health. He’s explored much of the 
Moorabool and knows the river like it’s part of his family. 
Bill's had a long association with the CCMA and is 
currently on its River Operations Portfolio Group. 


PLEASE MARK THE DATE IN YOUR DIARY. MORE 
DETAILS WILL FOLLOW. 


For more information contact PALM at 


email: mooraboolriver@qmail.com 
or phone: Chris & Peter Baird on 5286 1356 


PALM thanks Erica for permission to use her title for this 
talk. 


Anglesea Wildflower Weekend & Art 
Show 


Saturday 19"" & Sunday 20" September 2009 
10.00 am — 4.00 pm 
Memorial Hall, 3 McMillan Street, Anglesea 


Local wildflower and fauna displays 
Wildflower bus tours and walks 
Art show 
Plant and craft sales 
Light refreshments 
Admission: $4.00 Concession: $2.00 Children 12 years 


and under: free 


Bittern Survey 


Thursday 1st October, 6:30 pm to 9:00 pm 


There is very little known about the population and habits 
of bitterns. From walking surveys completed during last 
summer, Reedy Lake was noted to have the highest 
number of Australasian Bitterns in Australia, with counts of 
up to 9 birds being noted. Last December, we attempted 
to monitor bittern numbers at Reedy Lake by listening for 
the "booming" call in the early evening. Despite the 
presence of bitterns, we heard no calling during our 
listening survey. It appeared that we were past the 
breeding season, which is when the calling takes place. 


This year we will get in earlier. People are invited to spend 
a few hours listening to the serene sounds of the wetlands 
and perhaps the booming calls of the bittern. We hope to 
have observers at about 10 sites around Reedy Lake and 
Hospital Swamp. All you need to do is to listen from where 
you park your vehicle and note any bittern calls—no 
walking/wading is involved. 

If you can assist, please contact Barry on 52554291 or 
gfnc@vicnet.net.au . Trevor Pescott will coordinate the 
survey and pass on instructions. 





Lake Connewarre Bird Counts 


ecently, a group of people claimed that Lake 

Connewarre is a dying lake, with very few birds left. 
They say this is due to siltation and algal blooms and have 
used this claim to suggest dredging parts of Lake 
Connewarre. A group of concerned GFNC members has 
formed the Lake Connewarre sub-group of the GFNC 
Conservation Committee to fight this suggestion. To help 
prove the true value of the lake, all local bird watchers are 
invited to assist in checking bird populations. 


Species and numbers can be best counted from 
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Brinsmeades Lane on the northern side of the lake or at 
Taits Point (at the end of Staceys Road) in the south. It 
would take about 30 minutes to complete a count. Recent 
sightings include Fairy Terns, Whiskered Terns, Brolgas 
and good numbers of feeding cormorants and pelicans. 
Tom Fletcher (tpf54@bigpond.com ) is coordinating the 
count results. He can email a count form to you, or you 
can record the following details and send them on to him: 
Date & time; Weather; Wind direction and strength. 
Species; Number seen; Feeding activity; Resting; Other 
comments. 


Harvestman; Opiliones; Phalangiidae 
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...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Harvestman, Phalangidae sp., Opiliones. 


Introduction 

Opiliones are the long-legged Arachnids colloquially 
known as Harvestmen or Daddy-Long-Legs, often 
mistaken for a spider. Itis a member the Class Arachnida 
and Order Opiliones that includes Aranieda the true 
spiders. Some 6400 species are found worldwide in 
temperate and tropical climates, by far the majority in 
humid habitats although some Australian species have 
adapted to more arid regions. The subject Opiliones was 
collected in the Ocean Grove N.R. 38° 14'S 144° 31'E. 


Usually regarded as spiders they have many features 
distinguishing them from spiders. A recently developed 
imaging technique has revealed three dimensional models 
of an ancient relative that lived around 300 million years 
ago, Cryptomartus hindi one with many features 
resembling that of present day Opiliones and is regarded 
as ancestral to spiders. 


Opiliones differ from true spiders in several ways; having 
only one pair of eyes, long spindly legs, no fangs, no 
pedicel and no spinnerets for producing silk. Their food 
consists mainly of invertebrates, although in some cases 
decaying plant material may be consumed too. Sexual 
reproduction is direct, the male transferring sperm to the 
female with the penis, whereas spiders reproduction is 
indirect via the pedipalps. The female Opiliones, via an 
elongate ovipositor, deposits her eggs in damp situations 
under stones, rocks or bark. 


Description 

The most notable feature, of course, is the four pairs of 
extremely long spindly legs of which the second pair are 
much the longest and have ten segments to the tarsus that 
has a sensory function (Barnes 1980). All the other legs 
have four segmented-—tarsus. A single pair of eyes is 





carried laterally on a tubercle placed at the anterior centre 
of the carapace. 


The chelicerae are a pair of three segmented appendages 
terminating in a pair of claws used in tearing off pieces of 
food and transferring to the mouth. The pedipalps are 
more robust than those found on spiders. They are 
provided with several teeth-like spines that secure prey for 
the chelicerae to operate on. No fangs with their conjunct 
poison are carried, thus they are completely harmless to 
humans and other vertebrates. A pair of scent glands are 
situated on the anterior margin of the carapace between 
the eye tubercle and chelicerae. These are used to repel 
enemies by spraying a repugnetorial liquid (Barnes 1980). 


As in all the Arachnida the four pairs of legs are attached 
to the cephalothorax, but as distinct to spiders the 
Opiliones have the cephalothorax directly fused to the 
abdomen, thus not having the constriction and pedicel 
found in spiders. 


Differing from spiders, the abdomen has a distinct external 
segmental appearance with transverse rows of minute 
tubercles from each of which protrude an equally minute 
recurved spine. Similar spines are also randomly 
distributed over the carapace and the appendages. 


General colouration is of a pale brown with dark brown 
bands and patches as illustrated. 


References 

Barnes, R.D. (1980) /nvertebrate Zoology, Saunders 
College, Philadelphia, PA, U.S.A. 

(1) http:/Awww.sciencedaily.com 
releases/2009/08/090804211128.htm 

(2) http:/Awww.ento.csiro.au/education/allies/opiliones.html 
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A new order: Christidis & Boles applied to the birds of Geelong and 
district: Lorraine Phelan 
Bird Group Meeting, 16 July 2009 


orraine volunteered to give an overview of the 

taxonomic changes made by Les Christidis and Walter 
Boles in their latest checklist of Australian birds, 
Systematics and Taxonomy of Australian Birds, published 
in 2008. This is the definitive list of Australian birds and will 
form the basis for future work on science and 
conservation. 


The scientific and common names of Australian birds in 
this publication have altered significantly from Christidis 
and Boles’ previous list published in 1994 (The Taxonomy 
and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories), and 
the taxonomic order has changed, reflecting the current 
understanding of the species’ evolutionary relationships. 
Some bird species have been removed from the list as 
they are now thought to be identical to pre-existing 
species, and new species have been added because of 
work on bird taxonomy or the recording of new species for 
Australia. Many bird-watchers waited anxiously for the list 
to appear to find out if their life tally of species increased, 
decreased or stayed the same. The taxonomic order of 
species appearing in future checklists and publications, 
including the Geelong Bird Report, will be different 
because of the new list. 


Les Christidis is Assistant Director of the Australian 
Museum in Sydney and was the first to extensively apply a 
genetics-based approach to understanding the evolution of 
Australian birds. His work demonstrated that the world’s 
songbirds originated from the Australian region. He works 
closely with Walter Boles, a Scientific Officer at the 
Australian Museum. Together they have considerable 
standing in the field of Australian bird taxonomy. 


The new book is a thorough revision of their earlier work. It 
was considered necessary because after 14 years much 
has happened in the field of bird taxonomy, including 
taxonomic changes, new species’ descriptions, new 
records of vagrants, new records in the island territories 
and revised names applied to existing bird species. In 
producing the new list, the authors relied on data and 
arguments presented in published and refereed scientific 
literature. Some decisions were necessarily arbitrary or 
pragmatic as in some cases there was no detailed 
evidence or there were some unresolved questions. The 
authors themselves pointed out the instances when such 
decisions were made and stated that it is expected that 
many of their conclusions could be overturned or modified 
in the future. They have taken a disciplined, cautious 
approach and continually highlight poorly resolved 
taxonomic questions during their discussion. They have 
flagged subjects worthy of further research. 


Some people have been alarmed by the changes, while 
others feel the revision has not gone far enough. Despite 
the reservations of a few individuals, the list has been 
adopted by most bird-watching and ornithological 
organisations in Australia because a standard approach is 
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essential for publications and projects such as the Atlas of 
Australian Birds. 


To clarify why the changes made in the new list were 
necessary, Lorraine spoke about the nature of taxonomic 
decisions. A taxonomic sequence is an estimate of 
evolutionary relationships. Taxonomic decisions are 
scientific hypotheses and therefore there is no single or 
final correct list of species. The classifications presented in 
the list provided by Christidis and Boles are provisional 
and the authors themselves state that “it should be 
expected and hoped that these will be revised.” In the new 
list, the taxonomic decisions were based on a wide range 
of information sources including DNA sequencing, genetic 
information, molecular studies, phylogenetic analysis, nest 
structure, morphology, plumage, downy young plumage, 
egg characters and skeletal structure. As time goes by, 
molecular and DNA studies are rapidly becoming more 
sophisticated and future lists will undoubtedly make more 
use of these kinds of information. 


As a result of this information, bird-watchers who purchase 
new editions of field guides will find an unfamiliar 
arrangement of species. Some Orders were left 
unchanged but others have been shifted to a different 
position in the evolutionary hierarchy. There has also been 
major rearrangement within Orders and Families and 
some Families were moved into different Orders. One 
surprise will be finding pigeons early in the list, just after 
ducks and grebes. Quail and button-quail are located in 
different sections compared with older guides. The chats 
are placed in the middle of the honeyeater section. 
Waders are still found together, but their arrangements 
within the group are different. Despite this, bird-watchers 
will gradually become accustomed to the new 
arrangement, probably just in time for another revision that 
will change the positions and names yet again. 


At the level of species, there have been a few name 
changes that affect birds common in the Geelong area, but 
most are minor and some were already being commonly 
used before the revision. New common names have 
appeared for newly recognised species, or old names 
have been reinstated where species have been 
successively named, lumped and then split again. For 
instance, the Singing Bushlark is now Horsfield's Bushlark, 
an old name; the Little Bittern is now the Australian Little 
Bittern; and Richard's Pipit is the Australasian Pipit. 
Serious bird-watchers and anyone considering writing 
about birds should borrow the GFNC's copy of the revised 
list, or purchase their own, and study the currently 
accepted listing. Most people who have read the book 
have found it to be an interesting read and not at all dry or 
overly technical. 


Lorraine finished the talk with a quiz in which audience 
members were asked to place a list of bird species into the 
current taxonomic order. 


Melbourne Aquarium Excursion 
15 July 2009 


ixteen members spent an enjoyable winter 

Wednesday exploring the Melbourne Aquarium, the 
Immigration Museum and socialising on the train trip up 
and back. Our guide (Lloyd) at the Aquarium was 
excellent, and left us reluctantly when our time was up, 
having answered our steady stream of questions for over 
an hour and a half. Lloyd’s descriptions and explanations 
were all the more valuable as the signs leave a little bit to 
be desired, either not easily readable in the lighting 
conditions, or not there at all for one or two tanks, 
including one with an excellent display of fish and 
seaweed, sponges etc. that are typical of what can be 
found in the local bays. 


As many of us had not been before, we were particularly 
impressed with the size of the aquarium, and how much 
has been packed into the available space. There are a 
variety of aquatic habitats presented, both marine and 
freshwater, each with appropriate aquatic or terrestrial 
vegetation. Some require particularly difficult conditions 
for staff to maintain such as the penguin area that needs 
to be kept at 0°C to keep the ice frozen and the warm tank 
that has to be kept within a two-degree range for the live 
corals. 


The penguins were a highlight for many of us, with the 
contrast between the aristocratic King Penguins standing 
around looking nonchalantly at us and the energetic 
Gentoo Penguins hopping in and out of the pool and 





King Penguins Photo: Valda Dedman 


...Deborah Evans 





Jellies Photo: Valda Dedman 


‘flying’ underwater. The birds, both sub-Antarctic species, 
and both often found together in the wild, are ninth- 
generation captive-bred birds from New Zealand, from 
Original individuals brought in sick or injured. They are 
now of breeding age, and one pair of King Penguins were 
getting most encouragingly friendly. 


The other most popular exhibit for our group was the 
jellyfish, but everybody had their favourites—amazingly 
camouflaged stonefish and anglerfish, a number of very 
odd-shaped and unusual fish, beautifully coloured tropical 
fish, the variety of sharks and rays of all sizes, turtles and 
tortoises, crayfish, giant crabs from deep ocean waters off 
Japan ... the list goes on. Being so close and being able 
to watch the jellyfish pulsating or the larger sharks and 
rays swimming over the top of you made for a memorable 
experience. 


There is a new Antarctic exhibit being prepared near the 
penguin display, and there were no cuttlefish available the 
day we were there, so there are definitely things to go 
back for—particularly if the penguins do start breeding! 





Photo: Valda Dedman 


Gentoo Penguins 
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Rambling on 
Unusual trees in the Geelong region: Blue Box 


henever | take a group of naturalists into Long 

Forest, the botanists always want to see the mallee 
trees. This isolated patch of mallee is well known. 
However, the trees which often take them by surprise are 
the Blue Box trees along the creek valleys. This is also an 
isolated occurrence of Blue Box Eucalyptus baueriana, as 
the main range in Victoria is in east Gippsland. Unlike the 
mallee, the local Blue Box trees are not confined to Long 
Forest, but that is where the finest stands grow. The 
species seems to be widespread but scattered in the 
northern Geelong region, mainly along the Werribee River 
and its tributaries. 


Blue Box is similar to Red Box, which is common in the 
drier parts of this district. Both have grey fibrous bark and 
rounded leaves. 
However, Blue Box usu- 
ally has a denser, more 
spreading canopy and 
the leaves have a bluish 
cast. However, for 
foolproof identification, 
the fruits of Red Box 
have curved sides (like a 
wine glass) while in Blue 
Box they have straight 
sides (like a martini 
glass). 


At the bottom of Happy 
Valley Track, there is a 
creek-flat with a pure 
stand of Blue Box trees. 
Much of Long Forest has 
a harsh kind of beauty— 
tough wiry vegetation sided 

struggling for a living on dry stony soils—but the Blue Box 
stand is a different world. The trees are well spaced and 
massive, up to 15-20 metres tall. Overhead, dense 
spreading foliage and branches form a vaulted roof, and 
the sunlight filtering through bathes everything in a cool 
dim blue light. Underfoot, leaf litter forms a tan-coloured 
sound-absorbing carpet. | always want to sit quietly and 
absorb the atmosphere. A friend, Bob Reid, once 
described this area as ‘a blue cathedral’. | couldn’t have 
expressed it better. 


The trees usually flower in late spring and summer. | 
associate the creamy white blossom with New Year and 
summer mornings spent sitting in the shade while the sun 
bakes the nearby slopes. When | tire of sitting, a walk 
provides plenty to enjoy. Swarms of bees come to the 
flowers and the air fills with their loud 

buzzing. Birds come too. I’ve seen a Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeater catching bees in the canopy. It carried each 
bee down and wiped the sting on the ground for several 
minutes before attempting to swallow. Yellow-faced and 
White-naped Honeyeaters are attracted to Blue Box 
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Blue Box can be identified by its rounded leaves and straight- 
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blossoms. Sittellas, Brown-headed Honeyeaters and 
Crested Shrike-tits probe the scaly bark for insects. The 
dense lower foliage provides shelter for migrating Rose 
Robins and Rufous Fantails as they move along the creek 
valleys. Crimson Rosellas and White-winged Choughs rest 
in the upper branches at midday. I’ve seen young birds of 
several species waiting among the leaves for their parents 
to bring food. Old Blue Box trees are full of hollows and 
they are favourite nesting places for Brown Treecreepers 
and Crimson Rosellas. In September 2006, a Wood Duck 
erupted from a high hollow as Libby Macpherson, Craig 
Morley, Dean and | walked below. The Peaceful Dove nest 
| was so amazed to find in December 2002 was in a Blue 
Box, and there is no lovelier sight than a Mistletoebird’s 
delicate soft-grey nest hanging among the bluish leaves, 
especially if the male bird is 
perched in the entrance. 


My knowledge of the local 
distribution of Blue Box trees is 
sketchy. They grow in rich 
loamy soils along 
watercourses, and Rohan 
Bugg and | associate them with 
the Werribee River system. 
Between Melton and Werribee, 
Rohan and | have seen them at 
Exford Weir near the reservoir 
wall, Cobbledicks Ford and 
Werribee township. Upstream, 
they don’t seem to reach 
Werribee Gorge. In 2006, | was 
surprised to find Blue Box trees 
in the lower Lerderderg Gorge. 
I’m embarrassed to admit that 
ld visited the gorge regularly 
since 1982 without noticing them. In Long Forest, Blue 
Box trees are common along Coimadai and Djerriwarrh 
Creeks, which connect the Pyrete Ranges in the north with 
the Werribee River. I’m not sure how far the trees extend 
into the Pyrete Ranges, but they are on the plant list. They 
may be confined to the drier southern areas. 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Rohan told me about an unusual occurrence in flat country 
near Shanahans Road north-west of Werribee. The trees 
are not usually found away from creek and river valleys. 
Blue Box is also listed for the Brisbane Ranges. Clive and 
Merle Trigg, authors of Wildflowers of the Brisbane 
Ranges (2000), told me they had records at the eastern 
end of Anakie Gorge, which has since been burnt in a 
wildfire, and along Brick Track near Steiglitz. There are 
other reports from Sloss’s Gully which drains into Parwan 
Creek in the Rowsley Valley and then into the Werribee 
River (Chris Lindorff), the Mount Rothwell area in the 
northern You Yangs (Judy Locke), Toolern Creek just 
north of the junction with the Werribee River (Micah 
Kawalek) and Goodmans Creek, a tributary of the 
Lerderderg River (Janet Leversha). 


In recent years, the Long Forest trees seem to be flower- 
ing earlier than usual. Leon Costermans (1994) gives the 
flowering time as November—January, and | have records 
in Long Forest from that period. However in 2002, trees 
were flowering in October; in 2007, they were in bud from 
June to September, and flowered in October (to the delight 
of the visiting Castlemaine FNC); and in 2008, they were 
in bud in August. Trees at Cobbledicks Ford had a large 
crop of advanced buds in August 2007. I’m not sure if this 
early flowering is a result of the prolonged drought or a 
more permanent climatic change. 


| should spend more time along the Werribee River 
tributaries and in the Brisbane Ranges looking for Blue 
Box trees. | would appreciate hearing from anyone in the 
club who knows of other local occurrences of Blue Box 
that | haven’t mentioned. 


ld like to thank Rohan Bugg, Clive and Merle Trigg, Chris 
Lindorff, Judy Locke, Micah Kawalek and Janet Leversha 
for information on Blue Box locations. 





A magnificent Blue Box tree at Long Point, Long Forest 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Stellar Bedggood Memorial Lecture 


The FNC of Ballarat invites GFNC members to attend the 
annual Stellar Bedggood Memorial Lecture will be held at 


8 pm on Friday 4th September at the Ballarat Horticultural 
Centre, Cnr Gillies and Gregory Street, Ballarat. The 
guest speaker, Peter Dahlaus, will speak on ‘Groundwater 
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Red-necked Wallaby eating Black Sheoak foliage OGNR 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Rod Quantock 
‘Bugger the polar bears, this is 
serious’ 


Saturday 5th September, The Rose, Torquay, Show 
starting at 7.30pm 
Tickets are now on sale at Surfword and Torquay Health 
food shop. $20 each 
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Out and about 
Nature notes from a city childhood 


n 5th March 1892 the Victorian Field Naturalists took 

the train for their monthly excursion and alighted at 
Coburg. They then set off walking northwards over the 
basalt plain in front of Pentridge Gaol until they came to 
Merri Creek, which they then followed downstream. They 
first encountered deep quarry holes from which bluestone 
for building had been extracted. They found ‘that the 
course of the creek was through the basalt itself, through 
which it had eroded its course to a depth varying from 40 
ft. to 60 ft. with banks generally sloping back from the 
creek for a hundred yards or more’. They went on past the 
market gardens ‘cultivated by the industrious Celestials’ 
and round the back of the towering gaol wall, where they 
were greatly excited by a section of columnar basalt 120 
feet long and 20 feet high in the centre, which had been 
exposed by quarrying for making the prison itself. ‘A 
striking peculiarity of this section is that, though the 
columns, all across the main body of the mass, are 
vertical, yet, on either side, where the height is much less, 
the columns incline towards the centre of the mass till, on 
the extreme flanks, they approach the horizontal’. On the 
opposite side of the creek they found a pavement like the 
Giant’s Causeway in Ireland. They were ecstatic. ‘Here we 
lingered among the ruins of this temple of nature with 
delight equal to what one might feel wnen among those of 
art’. 


Well, this area behind the gaol was my old stamping 
ground, some 50 years later. A weir had been built across 
Merri creek to form Coburg Lake, with a pleasant green 
park around it . We would walk there to swim in the 
concrete ponds, very basic swimming pools, but we did 
not venture in the lake itself with its slippery muddy bottom 
and treacherous holes. It was officially prohibited, anyway. 
We would sometimes be sent to buy a lettuce for Sunday 
tea from the Chinese market gardeners and we walked 
along the bank of the creek, crossing over on stepping 
stones. We sometimes went tadpoling, armed with kitchen 
strainers and jam jars. The area was a bit of a wasteland, 
with thistles and cracking black soil. | well remember the 
section of basalt columns, an amphitheatre which | 
dreamed of as a fitting background for a bonfire. | would 
literally have taken the jointed pavement with its penta- 
gons and hexagons in my stride. No—one told me of its 
significance. When | look at a geological map today, | see 
that our house was situated right on the boundary between 
the underlying Silurian sediments and the Newer Basalt. 


There were probably remnant grassland plants along the 
creek, but | was not aware of them and had no mentor to 
point them out. In 1896, the Rev. Rupp had made a 
meticulous list of plants of the Merri Creek. Whilst a 
theology student at Melbourne University, he would take 
the horse tram along Sydney Road to the terminus in 
Coburg and then wander along the creek, collecting and 
recording all the wonderful orchids, daisies and other 
grassland plants,116 species in all. He had first become 
interested in plants as a student at Geelong Grammar, 
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... Valda Dedman 


where he was influenced by the headmaster (also his 
uncle) J. Bracebridge Wilson, who in 1880 was the 
inaugural president of the first Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club. Bracebridge Wilson instituted the Saturday ramble at 
Geelong Grammar and published a 16—page book, 
Excursions near Geelong in search of Plants of Florula 
Corioensis with a List of those Collected (1889). 


Today the Merri Creek has many friends, who care for it 
along its whole length. The banks have been revegetated 
and regenerated with locally indigenous plants. It has 
become an environmental, heritage and recreation corridor 
with a Management Committee and a Friends group, who 
organise plantings and working bees and cultural events. 
Its significance is well documented. 


The 1940s was not a time when many Australian plants 
were used in suburban gardens. We did have a ‘flowering 
gum’, a stunted tree which produced bright pink flowers 
and large ‘gumnuts’ and a treefern, probably a reminder of 
my father’s Gippsland youth, whose fronds got burned 
whenever they reached above fence height. And we had 
our blackwood tree with the garden seat beneath. It was 
not a spectacular flowerer, but | do remember its curly 
seedpods. 


There was a row of eucalypts in our neighbour’s back 
garden, all along our side fence. They were probably 
stringybarks, but not very attractive because they were 
severely pruned each year to produce new ‘gum tips’. 
However, every spring my sister and | found on them the 
cream-coloured eggs, and sometimes caterpillars, of the 
Emperor Gum Moth. We kept them in cardboard shoe 
boxes, with holes punched in the lid, fed the larvae with 
fresh leaves and watched then develop into big blue-green 
caterpillars with coloured tufts. We had to clean their large 
droppings out of the box. At last the day came when we 
were relieved of this job because a hard cocoon would be 
spun in a corner. The lid was put on the box and we 
waited and waited until we heard a rustling and peeped in 
to find a beautiful very large brown moth, with big tan 
circles on its wings. If it was a male, it would have 
feathered antennae. We released the moths back on to 
the gum trees, hoping they would find mates and provide 
us with more eggs the following year. 


Gum tips were sold, together with Brown Boronia, at the 
fruit stalls in Melbourne, close to Flinders Street Station 
where we took the train to Boronia to visit our country 
cousins. With them we would go and gather greenhood 
orchids and suck the leathery kino we found on eucalypt 
bark. This was our only real experience of the bush. It was 
war time, we did not have a car and we did not get about 
much. 


We spent a great deal of time at our grandmother's house 
in industrial Brunswick. Both our parents worked in her 
clothing factory behind the house. Yet we could still find 


Saunders casemoths. Their orange heads and brown legs 
would poke out of their long bags decorated with scattered 


Street would be filled with noisy roosting Common Miners. 
| recall the joy of waking to magpie carolling when | first 


twigs. We would make them cling to the trellis at the end of came to live in Geelong. 


the veranda and see how far they would crawl before they 
closed their bag and hung from the wood. The big 
question was: would they still be there the next day? We 
also collected bucketfuls of big brown snails from nana’s 
little strip of garden, threw salt on them and watched them 
fizz and die! 


On very hot nights we would sleep on rugs on the back 
lawn, taking our pump flysprayers with us to ward off 
mosquitoes. We would gaze at the sky and find the 
Southern Cross and ‘the pot’ (Orion’s belt). Occasionally 
we would be treated to a pink and green display of the 
Southern Aurora. It is many years now since | have seen 
such a sky show. City lights are too bright, | suppose. 


| remember few birds. There were sparrows and 
blackbirds and each evening the palm trees lining Bell 


| was a city child and my experiences of natural history 
were limited, although, compared with today’s regulated 
and monitored children, | had amazing freedom to roam 
unsupervised. Much of my knowledge of natural history 
has been acquired from my association with the Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club over more than 40 years. Thank you 
to the Club and all its members. 
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Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Excursion Report, 16 August 2009 


he windy night prior to our excursion had not 

prevented Marilyn and Dean Hewish undertaking a 
moth survey, but stronger gusts later in the night had 
brought down a tree across the main entrance track. Dave 
King and Trevor Pescott managed to clear the road, but 
many of the walking tracks also had fallen timber and it 
slowed the progress of those checking the mammal traps. 


Stuart Willsher, Parks Victoria Ranger, spoke to us about 
some of the various management strategies and activities 
used to modify the habitat of the OGNR. 

The small group who braved the wind and rain were able 
to see some of the management works undertaken by 
Parks Victoria, in conjunction with the Friends of the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. The weather conditions 
and limited numbers of people prevented a detailed flora 
survey from being undertaken, but we were able to gain a 
general impression of the health of the habitat we visited. 


The habitat of the OGNR has changed markedly over the 
past 35 years since the reserve was opened. At that stage, 
much of the habitat was more open, with many understo- 
rey plants. Eucalypts were the dominant large trees in 
many sections of the reserve and they provided shelter, 
nectar and pollen for a wide range of insects and birds. 
However, studies by Withers and Ashton from the 
University of Melbourne 1977, noted the succession from 
eucalypt woodland to scrub dominated by sheoak species. 
The study noted that as older eucalypts died, the space 
they had inhabited was being colonised by sheoaks. The 
findings from this study suggested that the change from 
woodland to scrub was based upon the lack of fire in the 
area which had not allowed regeneration of the eucalypts. 


During the wetter years of the late 20" Century, many of 
the eucalypts in the reserve survived reasonably well, but 
the prolonged dry spell over the past 10 years has seen 


...Barry Lingham 


large proportions of the Swamp Gum E. ovata and 
Bellarine Yellow Gum E /eucoxylon bellarinensis slowly 
die. The dry period accelerated the transition from open 
woodland to scrub, with the sheoaks better able to with- 
stand the drought. The majority of eucalypts succumbed 
to the pressure and died. 


Parks Victoria undertook an ecological burn in the eastern 
section of the OGNR in May 2008. The fire was a low 
intensity burn that helped to regenerate many wildflowers 
such as Chocolate Lillies, Common Flat Pea and Coast 
Fan Flower. Significantly, a limited number of Yellow Gum 
seedlings have also regenerated. 


Several other attempts to help regenerate an open 
woodland habitat have been tested. FOOGNR completed 
fencing and manually removed some scrub from a section 
of woodland near Scaevola Track. Our inspection of that 
site noted that the eucalypts appeared much healthier and 
a diverse range of wildflowers and shrubs were growing in 
the fenced zone. 


Organising an ecological burn is a difficult process that is 
subject to the vagaries of the weather, fuel moisture 
content and staff availability on the appropriate day for 
burning. The use of a forest mower, which can cut and 
mulch scrub, allowed clearing of areas near the Yellow 
Gums that were still surviving. Although it was a costly 
process, it allowed very selective clearing to take place. 
The Yellow Gums where the forest mower clearing 
occurred look to be in a much healthier condition to those 
nearby with a scrubby understorey. There is the potential 
to plant seedlings in the cleared areas. 


Another method to clear areas is via manual cut and clear. 


A Green Corps team visited the OGNR and was able to 
remove scrub from the south eastern corner. This is a very 
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labour-intensive method, but it also allows selective 
removal of the growth. The cut growth is then fed through 
a mulcher. 


We are still learning about the developing ecology of this 
unique reserve. Significant intervention in the natural 


processes is necessary if we are to retain the diverse 
eucalypt woodlands that were once a feature of this area. 
Taking no action will see the habitat of the OGNR slowly 
change to a climax scrub dominated by sheoak species 
with very little diversity of invertebrates or birds. The use of 
fire is extremely difficult, so other methods will be utilised. 


It all started with a Crested Shrike-tit... 


n the Bush, there are moments that sparkle with 

discovery! It feels like everything comes together for a 
special purpose. The Crested Shrike-tit started it all, 
calling and calling with a penetrating three note whistle. | 
didn’t know who it was, | just knew | had to find him. 


He led me to a granite boulder on the junction of Branding 
Yard Road (West) and the Great Circle Drive in the You 
Yangs. Then he flew into the little Cherry Ballart right in 
front of me and called in a great big voice. As if he was 
saying ‘look at me NOW!!! Of course, | obeyed. You 
can’t argue with a tiny black and yellow man full of 
self-importance! 


Then he left me, smiling at the place he’d been. Suddenly, 
| heard someone scratching! | looked around—there was 
no human nearby, and it really sounded like a person or a 
dog scratching. It scratched again and | looked in the 
direction of the sound. It took a few minutes, and the 
Echidna watched me while he scratched. He was under a 
loose pile of dead wood, in a patch of sun. | think he’d just 
woken up from hibernation, and was enjoying a bit of sun. 
Even with me watching nearby, he just couldn't help 
scratching that itch! 


.. Janine Duffy 
(Echidna Walkabout) 


He was a big Echidna, very good-looking with clear eyes 
and clean fur. He stayed in that patch of dead wood for at 
least an hour. It’s very unusual for foraging echidnas to 
stay in one place for long—they can travel 3 km each day 
—but | do understand that they wake from hibernation 
periodically. Maybe he was planning to sleep some more! 
The area around the granite boulder was full of deep 
echidna holes, and | wonder if it is a common hibernation 
place, either for this fella or for many echidnas. 

Still grinning stupidly at my good fortune, | turned to the 
north and saw the koala. By this time, | wasn’t even 
Surprised—it was just that kind of day. He too, was 
enjoying a patch of sun. High in a small Yellow Gum, he 
barely even looked at me as | approached. I’m sure he’d 
seen me earlier with the Shrike-tit, then watched me 
spying on the Echidna’s personal hygiene regime, and by 
now was sick of me. 


All this happened within three paces of finding the Crested 
Shrike-tit. You can walk all day and not see as much as | 
saw between 10.45 and 11.00 on 13 August 2009. 

| still don’t know what the special purpose was, but | know 
there was one! 


Reptile and amphibian report 


McCoy's Skink 


Southern Brown Tree Frog 
Southern Brown Tree Frog 
Southern Brown Tree Frog 


Southern Brown Tree Frog 


Spotted Marsh Frog 
Spotted Marsh Frog 


Common Froglet 
Common Froglet 


Common Froglet 
Common Froglet 
Common Froglet 


Observers: PHo Peter Homan, MHe 
Marilyn Hewish, TPe Trevor Pescott 


20/07/09 


01/09/08 
13/7/09 
5/8/09 


15/8/09 


1/9/08 
5/8/09 


13/7/09 
12/8/09 
28/6/09 
5/8/09 

15/8/09 


... [revor Pescott 


1 Found under a rock in Lorne 


Eumeralla, Anglesea 
Lorne 


Jerringot Belmont Common 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


Eumeralla Anglesea 
Jerringot, Belmont Common 


Lorne 


Stony Creek picnic ground, Brisbane Ranges 


Brickmaker's Road, Bambra 
Jerringot, Belmont Common 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 





Note: all of the amphibian records were of frogs or froglets heard calling. 
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Mammal report 


Common Brushtail Possum 25/07/09 


Common Brushtail Possum 31/07/09 


Common Brushtail Possum 16/08/08 


Sugar Glider 20/01/09 


25/07/09 


Seal sp. 


Deer sp. 21/11/08 


Southern Right Whale 





...'revor Pescott, Mammal Study Group 


Red Gum Gully, You Yangs Visible in EWT 


hollow of River Red Gum. 


Red Gum Gully, You Yangs Feeding on EWT 


ground, 1.30pm. 


1 Red Gum Gully, You Yangs On 
ground during day 


EWT 


Stirling Road, Sheaoks. Dead in horse CPa 


trough. 


Off Point Lonsdale Lighthouse MDH 


Stirling Road, Sheoaks Cpa 


See details below 


Observers: EWT Echidna Walkabout Tours (per Janine Duffy), CPa Cambria and Cliff Parkinson, MDH Marilyn 


and Dean Hewish. 


Common Brushtail Possum: first noted on the ground on 
31/07/09, apparently feeding on low wattle foliage and tiny 
ground plants, at 1.30—1.42pm then again on 16/08/09 
noted on the ground during the day. On both occasions, 
the possum was seen at the Red Gum Gully picnic ground 
at the You Yangs. 


Sugar Glider: small possums including gliders seem vul- 
nerable to drowning. After finding several in a water tank 
at their home at Sheoaks, the Parkinsons made sure all 
the tanks were secure. However in this case the glider had 
got into a horse water-trough, during the heat of last 
January, and had been unable to get out. 


Seals: it seems likely that the six seals that Marilyn and 
Dean Hewish had watched in the sea off the Point 
Lonsdale lighthouse were Australian Fur Seals, but they 
were not positively identified as such. Three were floating 
on the surface, while the other three were actively diving, 
possibly fishing as there were many Silver Gulls on and 
over the water, suggesting a food supply was available to 
them. 


Deer: on three occasions between 21—28 November 2008, 
the Parkinsons had a deer in or near their property on 
Sheoaks Road. The description supplied by Cambria, 
‘small, brown and white’ and ‘fawn in colour’ suggests that 
it was a Fallow Deer. There have been a number of 
sightings of Fallow Deer in the southern Brisbane Ranges, 
and also at Reedy Lake—Hospital Swamps. A resident 
from Lake Road, near Hospital Swamps, recently told me 
of 

Fallow Deer, including a large white stag, that were doing 
some damage in gardens near his property. 


Southern Right Whale: sightings have come from Daniel 
Widell, Peter Homan, Alison and Phil Watson, and Craig 
Jones. 

The whales have been seen off Apollo Bay, off Lorne pier, 
Cinema Point, Eastern View, Point Roadknight, Anglesea, 


White's Beach (Torquay) and Point Impossible from mid- 
June to the end of August. 

In most cases the whales were in ‘twos’, presumably 
female and calf, with seven off Lorne on one occasion. 
Here there were three "twos" close in-shore with another 
one further out. 

At Apollo Bay, Daniel Widell noted how they would come 
close to shore and appear to roll on the sand in the 
shallows, perhaps to remove parasites. 

Craig Jones made some particularly interesting notes—on 
29 July he saw a single whale ‘fin’ protruding from the 
water, about 2.5m high which he thought on the first few 
occasions to be a stand-up surfer, then realised it was a 
whale. 

‘This behavior is recognised in Wikopedia as sailing’, he 
wrote. Then Craig saw a pod of 4 to 5 whales about 150m 
from the outer break. ‘At one stage | saw 4 dorsal fins out 
of the water that looked very similar to dolphin fins,’ he 
noted. 

Later in the afternoon Craig watched at least 3 pods of 
whales, often recognised by spouting, off White's Beach, 
which were attended by flocks of up to 50 Silver Gulls. 

It is possible, as Barry Lingham pointed out, that the 
smaller dolphin fins were Killer Whales. They are known 
as predators on whales, and the newly-born young are 
particularly vulnerable to the killers. 

The presence of gulls seems to indicate that there was a 
source of food for them too, and since the Southern Right 
Whales do not feed when off our coast, perhaps the Killer 
Whales had stirred up a food supply. 

But the ‘dolphin fins’ may have been Common or Bottle- 
nose Dolphins which gulls often attend. 


Identifying the ‘great’ whales that are most likely to be 
seen off our coast should be relatively easy, but of course 
it is not! 


southern Right Whale: white ‘callosities’ or growths on the 
head are usually easily seen; flippers broadly fan-shaped; 
tail flukes all dark with a moderate V-notch in the centre. 
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breathing blow or spout is V-shaped when seen from front 
or from behind. 


Humpback Whale: no or few callosites, throat light colour, 
back dark; tail flukes deeply notched, white on the 
underside; long white flipper; single bushy, vertical spout. 


Sperm Whale: huge, blunt head, triangular tail with slight 
notch; small triangular flipper; soout bushy angled forward 
from the head. 


The Killer Whale or Orca, strictly speaking one of the 
dolphins, has a huge dorsal fin standing up to 2m high; in 
the male it is acutely triangular and point-tipped, while in 
the female it is slightly back-curved and round-tipped; the 
flipper is paddle-shaped; its low, thick ‘blow’ is seen only in 
cold air. 


(Ref: A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia by 
Peter Menkhorst and Frank Knight.) 





Mammal Trapping — Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
13-16 August 2009 


GPS 38 15'S, 144 32'E 


The trapping was undertaken as part of the GFNC 
biodiversity day (16/08/09) at the reserve. 

Trapping was undertaken off Banksia Trail in the 
north-west section of the reserve, using three transects of 
10, 10 and 8 small Elliott traps respectively—a total of 84 
trap nights. In addition, spotlighting was carried out on 
Saturday 15/08/09 between 2000-2130 hrs along Banksia 
Trail. 


Vegetation in the area where the trapping took place con- 
sisted of moderately dense Black Skeoak, Hedge Wattle 
and Silver Banksia, with scattered Manna Gums, Golden 
and Black Wattles. There was a dense ground cover of 
Thatch-grass (Gahnia sp), grasses and extensive leaf litter 
and fallen branches. 


Transect 1 (traps E1-E10) was between Banksia Trail and 
North Track where there is a good stand of Manna Gums 
and Austral Grasstrees, while transects 2 (E11-E20) and 3 
(E21-E28) were south-east of Banksia Trail. 


Bait used was the standard peanut-butter, honey and oat- 
meal mix. 


Results: 
13/08/09 
14/08/09 
15/08/09 
16/08/08 


set traps 
nil catch 
nil catch 
nil catch 


Other mammals: 

Short-beaked Echidna: many diggings observed. 
Red-necked Wallaby: one noted eating the foliage of a 
Black Sheoak near the Information Centre on 14/08/09, 
and two seen near the south boundary on 16/08/09. 
Common Brushtail Possum: just a tail found on the ground 
near the Information Centre. Fur was being taken by an 
Australian Magpie, presumably for nest lining, on 
14/08/09. 


DSE Permit No. 10003784 


t Trevor Pescott for Mammal Study 


Common Ringtail Possum: one seen when spotlighting on 
15/08/09. 

European Rabbit: many scats and scrapes through the 
reserve. 

Bats: at least 3 were seen while spotlighting. While it is 
impossible to positively identify the species, they were 
flying low and relatively slowly, suggesting Lesser 
Long-eared Bats. 


Other fauna: 

Common Froglet: many heard calling at night on 15/08/09. 
Southern Brown Tree Frog: many heard calling at night on 
15.08.09. 


Thanks to Parks Victoria for permission to do the trapping, 
Barry Lingham, Shona Innes and Dave King for their help 
in collecting the traps. 


Earlier trapping 


Thirty years ago, on 11-12 August 1979, the Mammal 
Survey Group of Victoria carried out a one-night 
trapping exercise at the reserve. They set 120 traps 
(probably wire-cage traps although that was not 

stated in their report) and caught 37 Black Rats Rattus 
rattus, but nothing else. 


Other mammals noted were: 

Short-beaked Echidna: 1, and diggings right through the 
area. 

Short-nosed (Southern Brown) Bandicoot:diggings noted 
(but none seen or trapped). 

Common Brushtail Possum: ‘a semi-tame resident’ on the 
roof of the Information Centre. 

Common Ringtail Possum: 4 seen in 3 spotlight hours. 
European Rabbit: 5 seen during spotlighting. 

Red Fox: 1 seen, scats found. (Also dog scats). 
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Arthur E Howard, camp commandant, recorded in his Three interesting observations come from the trapping in 


report: 1979: 

‘It was disappointing that no native animals were caught in Black Rats were in huge numbers. 

this superb coastal bushland...Black Rat and Rabbit have There was still evidence of Southern Blown 

taken over and pushed most of the native ground animals Bandicoots. 

out. Red-necked and Black Wallabies were not seen— 
‘I would like to suggest to the Committee of presumably their introduction took place later, in the 
Management, not to worry about the cats and foxes that 1980s. 


are in the area, as they will cull the rats and rabbits rather 
than the birds, also a good source of food for visiting owls.’ 


What else has been seen? 


... Trevor Pescott 


Many Blue Blubber jellyfish Catostylus mosaicus 
stranded or in the shallows off the boatramp 
at the end of Beach Road, Avalon, on 31/07/09. (SI, TP) 


Vanessa has awakened from her winter slumber - a 
Painted Lady butterfly Vanessa kershawi on the 

West Walk, You Yangs on 22/08/09 and a Yellow Admiral 
butterfly V. itea in my Belmont garden on 23/08/08. (TP) 


At the You Yangs, our boneseeding area between West 
and East Walks, were many Dwarf Greenhoods 

in flower. They were scattered in small clumps over quite a 
large area. The Snowy Mintbush has just started 
flowering, too—perhaps in summer we should look for 
Rayed Blue butterflies Candalides heathi the larvae of 
which feed on the mintbush at the You Yangs. (TP) 





Blue blubber jellyfish Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Observers: SI Shorna Innes; TP Trevor Pescott 


The Friends of Brisbane Ranges are hosting the 
Brisbane Ranges Wildflower Show 


Sunday 11 October 
Anakie Staughton Vale Hall; 
9.30—5 pm. (Gold coin donation.) 


There will be displays, free workshops on macro 
photography, basic plant identification and guided bus 
tours, run both morning and afternoon. 


The show includes an extensive display of wildflowers, 
plant sales, various environmental stalls with information 
on pest plants and animals, native seeds collection, 
attracting native wildlife. 





The guided bus tour — $5 — please register by contacting 
Powerful Owl - Brisbane Ranges Photo: Frank Scheelings | Parks Victoria Bacchus Marsh Office (Judith Locke or 
Peter Box) 5366 0000. No EFTPOS. Disabled parking 
and access. 





Some new web sites from Simon Mustoe 

The new dragonfly site is now up and ready to use at http://au.dragonflies.wildiaries.com. 

If it is of any interest, there are also Australian orchids (http://vic.orchids.wildiaries.com/), butterflies (http:// 
au.butterflies.wildiaries.com/), reptiles and amphibians (http://au.herps.wildiaries.com/), birds (http:// 


aussiebirding.wildiaries.com) and mammals (http://au.mammals.wildiaries.com/). All are accessible from 
www.wildiaries.com. 
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PixController remote cameras 


We keep the cameras in use, although the rough weather 
has limited their use somewhat. 

Between 08/08/09 and 21/08/09, the three cameras were 
beside a track off Thompson Road in the Otways. 
Camera 1 recorded Bush Rats, Agile Antechinus, a large 
black Feral Cat and a Koala. 

Camera 2 recorded Bush Rats and Agile Antechinus. 
Camera 3 no photos taken. 

The Koala surprised me; however, Dr Jenny Nelson at 


... [revor Pescott 


DSE told me that their survey in the Otways in 2007 had a 
15% Koala ‘capture’ rate on their cameras. They are very 
abundant in the area. (See the August Geelong Naturalist 
for Daniel Widell's photograph of a Powerful Owl with 
Koala prey.) 


The cameras will be re-set this month at an as yet 
undecided site in the Otways. Please contact me if you are 
interested in their operation. 


Plant Group 


11 August 

Acacia, Banksia and Eucalypt specimens were examined 
and identified after a great deal of discussion and referral. 
Our group never ceases to admire a plant’s form and the 
beauty of its flowers, but admiration becomes amazement 
when the structure of a plant’s primary organs are viewed 
microscopically. 

We are fortunate our Club has a microscope but a special 
session at Deakin similar to that conducted during the 
1994 Field Studies Workshops at Anglesea would be a 
great experience for many of our members and probably 
those who attend the WG Flora Lectures. Indicating your 


...Dick Southcombe 


interest in such a session is the first step. 


8 September Please bring a plant specimen or an item / 
article of interest. 


24 September Our afternoon excursion will follow the 
Bird excursion at the You Yangs. We will meet at the Park 
Rangers Station at 12 noon and then move on to a site for 
lunch. Newcomers welcome. 


13 October See Advance notice on page 16 re Wider 
Geelong Flora Lecture. 


Bird observations July-August 2009 


| have spent many frustrating trips to the Anglesea 
Heathlands trying to find the Tawny-crowned Honeyeaters 
that have been regularly reported there by many of our 
members. Imagine my surprise at finding a Tawny- 
crowned Honeyeater on the Bellarine Peninsula during an 
OBP survey! It sat up in a Coast Beard Heath bush giving 
quite a shock to Miles and me as we approached the 
shores of Swan Bay. There were many New Holland and 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters nearby, and the group 
appeared to be moving through the area. 


Another bird that gave me a surprise was a Brown Quail 
that exploded from grassy undergrowth in the reserve at 
Point Richards Road in Portarlington. A further group of six 
birds did the same thing a little further on. There have 
been several reports of these elusive birds this year. 


Grey Goshawks are always a thrill to see and they have 
been seen close to Geelong by Bryant and near Leopold 
by Craig. They are mainly reported during the winter 
months when they move from the Otway forests to the 
more open areas. Another species that bird watchers 
appreciate is the Brolga. Small numbers continue to be 
seen regularly in the Lake Connewarre complex. They 
have been noted recently in paddocks near Hospital 
Swamp Road and at Hospital Swamp. 


Lake Connewarre is the major wetland on the Bellarine 
Peninsula and we have requested that members make 
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...Barry Lingham 


observations of species and numbers present on the lake 
to help refute claims that the lake does not support many 
birds. Recent observations of more than 750 swans plus 
significant species such as Fairy Terns, Caspian Terns 
and Royal Spoonbills show the importance of the lake. 
More information on our survey effort can be found 
elsewhere in the Naturalist. 


Most local parrot species, except OBPs, seem to be 
increasing in numbers and distribution. Long-billed 
Corellas now regularly breed in Geelong and Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos are noted throughout the region and are 
now seen in Melbourne. Rarer parrots include the Blue- 
winged Parrots seen at Lake Connewarre and the Little 
Lorikeets seen in Leopold and at Ocean Grove. 


The cuckoos have started to return and breeding is 
underway for many species. Spring is an exciting time to 
get out and see our local birds, but try and wait for a day 
when the wind is not blowing a gale like it has been for the 
past week! 


Observers: BL,Barry Lingham; BAt, Bryant Atwood; BML, 
Bernadette Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy, HSc, Helen Schofield; JN, John Newman; MCh, 
Miles Charlesworth; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher; TMc, Tim McKellar; EWt Echidna Walkabout 
Tours 


Species Number 


Brown Quail 7 


Little Pied Cormorant 


Little Black 
Cormorant 


Australian Pelican 


Collared 
Sparrowhawk 


Grey Goshawk 


Australian Hobby 
Brolga 


Buff-banded Rail 
Hooded Plover 


Fairy Tern 


Caspian Tern 


Kelp Gull 


Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoo 


Long-billed Corella 
Little Lorikeet 
Blue-winged Parrot 


Horsfield’s Bronze- 
Cuckoo 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Laughing Kookaburra 


Speckled Warbler 
Little Wattlebird 
Red Wattlebird 


Tawny-crowned 
Honeyeater 


Pied Currawong 


White-winged 
Chough 
Welcome Swallow 


Comment 


Portarlington. Reserve at Point Richards Road. 6 birds flushed near 
Point Richards Road, about 100 metres south of the wetland. Another 
bird flushed from a track in the reserve. 


Lake Connewarre. From Brinsmeades Lane. A feeding frenzy of Little 
Pied (60) & Little Black Cormorants (70), Silver Gulls & a few Crested 
Terns all getting into what must have been a large school of fish. 


Lake Connewarre. From Brinsmeades Lane. A feeding frenzy of Little 
Pied (60) & Little Black Cormorants (70), Silver Gulls & a few Crested 
Terns all getting into what must have been a large school of fish. 


Lake Connewarre. From Taits Point. Feeding in a coordinated manner. 

They appeared to be getting many small fish, which they ate by tossing 

their heads back and then continued dipping their bills into the water for 
more. 


Eastern Park. An immature female in the SW corner of the Botanic 
Gardens annexe. Also seen in flight in the north of the park 


Balyang Sanctuary. White morph. Probably the same bird that was 
seen on 15/7/09 


Leopold. Bellarine Highway; Brinsmeads Lane. White morph bird glided 
over the road at treetop level. 


Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Flying fast to the east. 

Lake Connewarre. On the south Lake Connewarre marsh. 

Pt Wilson. Military Swamp. Sitting on nest. Still on nest 19/8/09 
Balyang Sanctuary. Also present 5/08/09 


Black Rock. 4 adults and 1 Juvenile on 13th Beach just east of Black 
Rock. 


Black Rocks. Two adults and one juvenile. 


Lake Connewarre. From Taits Point. Feeding in concentrated areas, 
along with up to 300 Little Black Comorants, some Crested Terns. 


Swan Bay. About 200 metres south of the Jetty in an open, dry area. 
This site is the preferred roosting spot for these birds. They can be 
seen in the distance from Swan Bay Road. 


Black Rock. 
Geelong West. 21 of them perched for 5 mins in a backyard walnut tree 


Balyang Sanctuary. Appeared to be nesting in hole in eucalypt. 
Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. 
Lake Connewarre. On the south Lake Connewarre marsh. 


Swan Bay. Andersons Road. Perched on a dead sheoak, singing 
loudly. 


Werribee Gorge. North ridge. Calling. 


Swan Bay. Near Knights Road. A bird heard and a bird seen a few 
hours later. 


Leopold. Brinsmeads Lane. A bird calling at the lake end of the road. 
Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Calling. Now scarce at this location. 


Werribee Gorge. North ridge. Singing frequently. 
Ocean Grove. Maddley Street, opposite the shops. Few O/G records 
Queens Park. Building a nest in a small eucalypt. 


Swan Bay. Andersons Road, about 150m from shoreline. Many New 
Holland Honeyeaters and Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters in the vicinity. 
Distinctive pale throat and chest, and tawny crown. Clearly seen by two 
observers. Flew off towards a patch of wattle trees. Very rare bird on 
the Bellarine Peninsula. 


Bacchus Marsh. A single bird flying overhead and calling. MHe first 
record for the township. 


You Yangs. Feeding in paddock together 


Bacchus Marsh. Renovating last years nest, early nesting record. 
Usually late August/early September. Stayed all winter, roosting on 
nest at night. 
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Observers 


BL, BML 


TFI 


CMo 
BAt 
CMo 


TFI 
TMc, JN 
TFI 
BAt 
TMc , JN 


GMc 
TFI, BL 


OBP 
Count per 
BL 


TMc , JN 
HSc 


BAt 
TFI 
TMc , JN 
BL 


MHe 


OBP count. 
Per BL 


TFI 
TFI 


MHe 

TFI 

BAt 

BL, MCh 
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Excursion Biodiversity Survey 
‘Hutchinson’s Block’ 
Bellarine Peninsula 
Sunday 20 September 2009 


This piece of remnant bushland (historically known as 
‘Hutchinson’s’) was visited last September by the 
Mid-week Bird Group (see November 2008 ‘Geelong 
Naturalist vol.44, no.07). It was thought worthy of a more 
intensive survey, thanks to the invitation and cooperation 
of the new owners of part of the block, Peter and Brenda 
Smith. We were very pleased at the time that Peter was 
able to give us copies of bird and plant lists done back in 
the 1970’s by our former active members (now departed) 
Jack Wheeler, Ted Errey, and Eric Bound. 


A good variety of plants and birds were recorded last year 
— hopefully with the increased rain we have had this year 
there will be a greater abundance of species. Copies of 
lists from 1970’s will be available. This will be an 
interesting comparison with the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve surveyed last month. Both are important remnant 
examples of the vegetation of the Bellarine peninsula. We 
will organise into groups to assist with surveys—birds, 
plants, other creatures (mammals, bugs, reptiles, frogs). 
We need members with expertise in these areas to take 
part in the survey. However, those who feel they are not 
knowledgeable enough to assist—please come along and 
be involved. An extra pair of eyes is always helpful, and 
this is an opportunity to learn from others—as indeed are 
all our excursions. 


Meet: 9.00 am Adams Court, Eastern Park. Car pool as 
much as possible. 
9.30 am at 420 Swan Bay Road, Marcus Hill. Take 
the Bellarine Highway through to the roundabout at 
Grubb Road (at Wallington Mitre 10), turn left into 
Grubb Road, then right into Swan Bay Road by the 
Bellarine Basin. Continue East to property number 
420 on the right. | will be at the property and give 
directions where to park. 
Note: Be prepared to bush toilet. We may not have 
access to on-site toilet facilities — closest may be 
about 1.5 Kms down the road. 


Bring: Lunch, morning and afternoon tea as desired, field 
guides, lens, binoculars, mosquito repellent, hat, 
outside gear appropriate to the weather, walking 
shoes/boots. Flat walking along bush tracks. 


Contact: Diana (Ph: 5250 1811) 


Mailing roster 


September: David Flanagan 
October: Tibor & Joan Korn 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
You Yangs 


Thursday 24 September 2009 
Leader: Cheryl Westlau 


Meet: 9.00 am at the You Yangs Information Centre 
carpark (inside the 
gates and up the hill). 
Melway Key Map 11, C12. 


It's.a good idea to get there early to look for the 
resident Tawny Frogmouths. 


Finish: About midday 
Bring: Morning tea, binoculars, scope, strong footwear. 


Enquires: Kay Campbell on 5243 3311 


Advance notice 
Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Scientists who have been involved in ecological and 
hydro-geological studies for the Lake Connawarre 
Values Project LCVD will present the Wider Geelong 
Flora Lecture on October 13°". 


We. are fortunate that Peter Dahlhaus from Ballarat 
University, John Sherwood and /or a colleague from 
Deakin University and Nick Mc Cristal , LCVD Manager, 
CCMA are able to share their knowledge of the Lake 
Connawarre Complex. 


As the subject matter and the lecturers are likely to 
attract a larger than normal audience, please RSVP asap 
by 20" September at latest. 


Your replies will give an indication of numbers likely to 
attend and enable the actual venue to be advised in 
invitations emailed by Geelong Botanic Gardens and in 
the October Geelong Naturalist. 


Email RSVP’s to helensch@netspace.net.au or phone 
Dick Southcombe on 5243 3016. 


Eco Book Group 


Tuesday 29 September 2009 


Overloading Australia, by Mark O'Connor 
The books will be available for pickup at 
Paton Books, Shop 3, 329 Pakington St. Ph 5229 6622. 
They are under Lorraine Phelan’s name. 


8.00 pm Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 


Contact: Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2009-2010 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Vacant 

Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbii@optusnet.com.au 

Treasurer Peter Turner psturner@ncable.net.au 

Minute Secretary Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 


David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip@optusnet.com.au 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil06021955@gmail.com 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 





Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2009 OCTOBER 2009 
1 General Meeting: Moths—Peter Marriott 6 General Meeting: Victorian Marine Habitat 
8 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting Mapping Project—Daniel lerodiaconou 
12-13 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Lake 
17 Bird Group Meeting: Birds of Western Treatment Connawarre Values Project 
Plant—John Barkla SEANA Campout: Hamilton FNC host club 
20 Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Bellarine Bird Group Meeting: Birding in Cairns area— 
Peninsula, Hutchinson’s Block Barry Lingham 
Leader: Diana Primrose Mammal Group: Survey 
24 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Point Addis, Bill 
29 Eco Book Group & Jenny McKellar’s property 
Leader: Barry Lingham 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 27 September 2009. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions . 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 pm 
be sought. 

Ent is at the int ti f Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided n ee ae ‘a eae Bae [Melway 452 Ga) E 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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